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Is  there  an  Alberta  advantage? 

Albertans  with  disabilities  fair  better  than  most 


ften,  we  hear  how  disadvantaged  people 
with  disabilities  are  as  a group.  Certainly, 
there  is  a strong  correlation  between 
disability  and  lower  levels  of  employment  and 
income.  But  the  fact  is,  while  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement,  disabled  Albertans  fair  much 
better  than  their  counterparts  in  other  provinces 
in  many  key  areas. 

Employment  rate  is  one  of  these  key  areas. 
The  employment  rate  of  Albertans  with  disabili- 
ties, as  the  top  component  in  the  graph  at  right 
illustrates,  is  almost  a full  ten  percent  higher  than 
the  Canadian  average.  In  fact,  Alberta’ s rate  is  the 
second  highest  of  all  provinces  in  Canada,  behind 
only  Saskatchewan. 

Other  examples  shown  at  right  include  the 
significantly  lower  number  of  Albertans  receiving 
disability-related  income  support,  and  the  higher 
than  average  total  income  (from  all  sources)  of 
disabled  Albertans. 

The  latter  is  particularly  interesting — at 
$22,155,  the  Alberta  average  income  for  people 
with  disabilities  is  third  highest  of  all  provinces, 
with  only  B.C.  ($22,675)  and  Ontario  ($22,590) 
higher.  When  the  significantly  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  both  B.C.  and  Ontario  is  taken  into  account. 
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Income  Support 


Percentage  of  people*  who  receive 
disability-related  income  support 
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the  Alberta  average  un- 
doubtedly works  out  to  be 
the  highest  in  Canada. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  for 
the  Alberta  advantage?  There 
are  no  definite  answers;  the 
solution  probably  lies  in  a 
combination  of  factors.  Education 
may  be  one  of  these  factors:  overall, 

Albertans  with  disabilities  have  one  of  the 
country’s  highest  levels  of  education.  However, 
there  are  other  provinces  with  high  rates  of 
employment  and  income  but  significantly  lower 
levels  of  education. 

A more  likely  influence  appears  to  be  the 
approach  taken  by  Alberta’s  disability  support 
programs  like  AADL  and  Homecare. 

Unlike  most  other  provinces,  eligibility  for 
these  disability  supports  in  Alberta  is  not  tied  to 
income — in  other  words,  people  aren’t  cut  off 
when  they  work,  thereby  eliminating  a strong  dis- 


Employment 


Percentage  of  people  with 
disabilities*  employed 

57.6% 


1991  HALS  *Age  15  to  64 


Total  Income 


Income  from  all  sources  for 
people  with  disabilities* 


1991  HALS  *Age  15  to  64 


incentive  to  finding  employment,  particularly  in 
lower  income  positions.  So  as  the  issues  of  social 
security  reform  and  spiralling  costs  related  to  social 
assistance  remain  unresolved,  it  would  be  prudent 
for  legislators  to  investigate  and  fully  understand 
the  Alberta  advantage. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  western  provinces 
have  significantly  better  “scores”  in  these  catego- 
ries than  most  eastern  provinces.  Perhaps  the 
differences  can  be  credited  to  our  pioneering  spirit 
and  fierce  independence!  4 
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Message  from  the  Chairperson 

Forget  about  labels,  we’re  talking  about  people 


Gary  McPherson 

nlike  to  believe  I have  an  open  mind;  that 
I am  receptive  to  the  point  of  view  of 
others.  I must  confess,  however,  that  for 
years  I have  been  mildly  troubled  by  my  personal 
lack  of  understanding  of  people  with  develop- 
mental disabilities.  This  lack  of  understanding 
was  of  my  own  doing:  I simply  didn’t  take  the 
initiative  toreach  out  to  anyone  with  a developmen- 
tal disabihty  and  form  a bond. 

That’ s why  my  recent  experience  at  the  Alberta 
Association  for  Community  Living’s  (AACL) 
Family  Conference  was  so  cathartic.  After  hearing 
a discussion  on  AACL’s  new  initiative  for  sup- 
porting famihes  through  networking,  I was  invited 
to  attend  a plenary  session,  of  which  I knew  only 
the  name  of  the  topic — the  On  Campus  Program. 


“As  I sat  listening, 
mesmerized,  i reaiized  i 
simpiy  had  stopped 
thinking  of  these  students 
as  being  disabied  or  even 
exceptionai.” 


This  program,  I discovered,  not  only  makes  it 
possible  for  adults  with  developmental  disabilities 
to  attend  university,  it  gives  them  a complete  uni- 
versity experience.  Over  a four  year  period,  these 
students  attend  classes,  become  involved  in  clubs, 
meet  people  with  common  interests,  and  socialize 
with  their  peers.  With  counselling  from  program 
staff,  professors  and  student  volunteers,  they 
develop  educational  goals  and  pursue  a realistic 
career  path. 

The  plenary  session  took  the  form  of  a panel 
presentation,  with  three  of  the  program’ s students 
(there  are  currently  eleven)  leading  the  discussion. 
These  three  students  talked  about  what  university 
meant  to  them,  and  how  they  had  only  dreamt  of 
such  an  opportunity  when  they  were  younger. 
They  outlined  what  they  had  learned,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  through  socialization  with  others 
around  them.  They  spoke  of  the  importance  of 


having  role  models  and  mentors,  and  of  their 
ambitions.  All  three  communicated  a consistent 
message:  the  desire  to  be  valued,  to  be  respected, 
to  work,  and  to  contribute. 

In  turn,  their  parents  spoke.  They  too  had  a 
consistent  message;  one  of  pride  in  their  children’ s 
participation  and  personal  growth.  They  spoke  of 
their  surprise  at  the  improvement  they  witnessed 
in  social  skills  and  independence.  They  admitted 
their  initial  feelings  were  of  apprehension  and 
overprotection.  And  they  acknowledged  their  own 
growth  in  understanding  their  children. 

A bio-chemistry  student,  who  volunteers  with 
the  program,  spoke  of  the  many  rewards  she  had 
received  as  a mentor;  not  the  least  of  which  were 
friendship  and  greater  understanding. 

As  I sat  listening,  mesmerized,  I realized  I 
simply  had  stopped  thinking  of  these  students  as 
being  disabled  or  even  exceptional.  I had  begun 
to  think  of  them  as  simply  students,  young  adults, 
pursuing  dreams  and  goals  just  as  my  own  daugh- 
ter and  son  will  when  they  are  the  same  age.  And 
that  to  me  was  the  catharsis:  it  dawned  on  me  how 
ordinary — how  regular — these  kids  really  were. 

One  week  before  AACL’ s family  conference, 
I attended  an  intensive,  week  long  financial 
development  course  in  Phoenix.  The  presenters 
at  this  conference — some  of  the  world’ s most  suc- 
cessful and  influential  people — spoke  constantly 
of  the  importance  of  mentoring  and  modelling, 
the  process  by  which  we  observe  and  duplicate 
the  efforts  of  successful  people  we  see  around  us. 
It  later  occurred  to  me  that  the  power  of  this  process 
is  evident  throughout  the  On  Campus  Program, 
where  young  people  are  given  the  chance  to  see 
others  striving  to  reach  goals  all  around  them, 
and,  in  turn,  discover  their  own  abilities  and  take 
an  active  role  in  the  world  around  them. 

I understand  the  program  has  its  detractors. 
People  with  developmental  disabilities  are  not 
welcomed  with  open  arms  by  everyone  on  campus, 
nor  are  they  seen  as  equal  citizens  in  the  eyes  of 
many  in  our  society.  Consider  the  plight  of  Terry 
Urquhart,  a Calgary  teen  with  Down  Syndrome. 
Terry’s  parents,  you  will  recall,  have  been  waging 
a public  relations  battle  with  the  University  of 
Alberta  Hospital  to  have  their  son  assessed  for  a 
lung  transplant.  It  seems  that  for  ninth  months, 
Terry  was  denied  that  assessment  because  the 
hospital — which  has  the  only  transplant  unit  in 


the  province — ^had  apolicy  preventing  people  with 
less  than  “suitable  intelligence”  from  admittance 
into  the  program. 

I am  heartened  by  the  hospital  ’ s recent  decision 
to  revamp  its  policy  to  include  Terry  Urquhart 
and  others  like  him.  I hope  that  we  can  all  find 
some  positive  results  of  this  exercise,  as  frustrating 
as  it  has  been.  I hope  this  is  seen  as  a precedent, 
and  that  other  institutions  will  follow  suit. 

I sincerely  hope  Terry  Urquhart  receives 
appropriate  medical  treatment.  Perhaps  he  will  be 
eligible  for  a lung  transplant;  perhaps  he  will  not. 
Regardless,  it’s  extremely  important  that  the 
decision  is  based  on  every  aspect  of  his  situation 
except  his  disability. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  people  with 
developmental  disabilities  are  simply  people.  As 
such,  they  deserve  the  same  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  life  of  our  province  as  any  other 
Albertan.  T o all  those  who  think  otherwise,  please 
look  into  next  year’s  AACL  conference.  ♦ 
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New  faces  on  Council 

Premier’s  Council  has  three  new  members 


□ 


he  Premier’s  Council  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  three  new 
Council  members:  Joan  Charbonneau  of 
Edmonton,  Shirley  Dupmeier  of  Medicine  Hat, 
and  Doug  Giles  of  Cold  Lake. 

Joan  Charbonneau,  a nurse  by  profession,  has 
been  a volunteer,  activist  and  advocate  for  people 
with  disabilities  and  their  families  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Her  experience  in  this  area  includes 
serving  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Alberta 
Association  for  Community  Living.  Ms. 
Charbonneau  has  a son  with  a developmental 
disability. 


Shirley  Dupmeier  is  legally  blind,  and  is 
extensively  involved  with  the  CNIB.  She  was 
recently  elected  to  the  CNIB  National  Council 
Library  Board,  and  is  a former  member  of  the 
Institute’s  National  Council.  At  a local  level,  Ms. 
Dupmeier  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Medicine  Hat  Advisory  Committee  on  Issues 
Affecting  the  Handicapped,  of  which  she  served 
as  the  first  chair,  and  remains  a member  to  date. 


Doug  Giles  is  an  ordained  minister  who 
developed  multiple  sclerosis  in  1990.  Currently, 
he  serves  as  Individual  & Family  Services  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Lakeland  chapter  of  the  MS  Society 
and  the  chaplain  at  Cold  Lake  Regional  Hospital. 
Rev.  Giles  is  accomplished  in  the  areaof  comput- 
ing, and  is  the  creator  of  a bulletin  board  system 
(BBS)  which  allows  local  users  electronic  access 
to  disability-related  news  and  information. 

Meanwhile,  Council  members  Neil  Marshall 
of  Calgary  and  Phillip  Stephan  of  Red  Deer  have 
reappointed  to  serve  a second  three  year  term.  ♦ 


Easy  listening  at  the  Jube 

Jubilee  Auditoriums  fitted  with  assistive  listening  systems 


he  Jubilee  Auditoriums  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary  were  recently  outfitted  with  in- 
frared assistive  listening  systems.  The 
result  should  be  significantly  improved  service 
for  concert  goers  with  mild  to  severe  hearing  loss. 

The  system  works  both  in  conjunction  with 
hard  of  hearing  people’s  T-coil  compatible  hear- 
ing aids  or  as  a stand  alone  device  for  people  with 
mild  hearing  loss  who  don’t  use  a hearing  aid. 
The  most  noticeable  improvement  is  for  those 
people  with  severe  hearing  loss,  who  have  diffi- 
culty dealing  with  reverberation  and  background 
noise  in  large  auditoriums. 


Patrons  of  the  Jubes  simply  request  a receiver 
and  the  type  of  additional  hardware  they  require 
at  the  box  offices.  There  is  no  charge  for  these 
service. 

Mike  Keeping,  the  hard  of  hearing  owner  of 
Keeping  Tech  Aids,  reports  that  the  feedback  he’s 
received  has  been  “almost  all  favourable.” 

The  Jubilee  Auditoriums  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  provincial  government.  In  1 993,  over 
460,000  people  went  to  462  events  in  the  Edmon- 
ton Jube.  Over  400,000  went  to  398  events  at  the 
Calgary  Jube.  ♦ 


Thumbs  up... 

...to  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Association, 
which  celebrates  a major  milestone  this  year: 
theirSOth  anniversary.  Appropriately,  CPA’s 
theme  for  their  half-century  celebrations  is 
“50  Years  of  Opening  Doors”.  Look  for  spe- 
cial events  honouring  the  milestone  through- 
out the  year. 

Thumbs  Down... 

...to  the  organizers  of  the  Services  for  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities  (Family  and  Social 
Services)  Stakeholder  Forum  on  March  1 3 in 
Edmonton.  Jim  Killick,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Easter  Seal  Advisory  Council,  at- 
tempted to  attend  this  meeting  at  the  Edmon- 
ton Inn,  only  to  find  the  venue  wasn’t 
wheelchair  accessible. 
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Executive  Director’s  Update 

The  need  for  information 

Fran  Vargo 


nhave  some  good  news  and  some  bad 
news.  The  bad  news  first:  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  a decision  was  made  by 
the  Council  to  stop  activity  on  the  Alberta  Infor- 
mation Network  project  at  the  end  of  January. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  around  since 
1990  may  remember  that  the  Council  embarked 
on  this  project  in  response  to  concerns  about 
accessing  information  about  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  people  with  disabilities.  It  seems  there 
was  plenty  of  information  “out  there”  but  people 
reported  extreme  frustration  trying  to  get  it. 

We  tried  several  strategies  to  develop  partner- 
ships in  the  early  stages  of  AIN,  without  success. 
Then  we  tried  to  go  it  alone,  but  we  had  neither  the 
right  expertise  nor  the  funding  to  purchase  what 
was  needed.  Wealthy  sponsors  being  in  extremely 
short  supply,  we  attempted  the  shoestring 
approach.  The  trouble  with  shoestring  approaches, 
as  we  found  out,  is  that  new  technologies  eventually 
catch  up  and  then  surpass  your  best  efforts — a 
sort  of  rabbit  and  hare  situation. 

Now  the  good  news.  From  our  discussions 
with  people  in  various  communities  throughout 
the  province,  we  know  that  the  need  for  informa- 
tion hasn’t  gone  away — if  anything,  it’ s increased. 
In  turn,  the  explosion  of  interest  in  computer  net- 


works (particularly  on  a large  scale,  with  Internet 
being  the  ultimate)  and  the  need  to  make  informa- 
tion more  accessible  to  a broad  range  of  people 
has  not  been  lost  on  government.  With  some  good 
advice  and  encouragement  from  Council  members, 
consultants  and  some  government  departments,  I 

“Wealthy  sponsors  being  in 
extremely  short  supply,  we 
attempted  the  shoestring 
approach.” 

am  optimistic  that  we  can  move  this  project  for- 
ward this  year  by  using  a different  approach. 

Your  comments  are  welcome  as  we  try  to 
determine  exactly  what  this  approach  will  be.  Look 
for  updates  in  future  issues  of  Status  Report. 

I am  pleased  to  see  some  closure  in  another 
area  dealing  with  access  to  information.  As  you 
will  read  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment recently  released  a policy  on  access  to 
information  in  alternative  formats.  The  policy. 


which  is  the  result  of  a recommendation  made  by 
the  Council  in  the  report  Alternative  Communi- 
cations, was  distributed  to  community  organiza- 
tions and  is  reprinted  in  its  entirety  on  page  9. 

The  policy  will  not  solve  all  communication 
issues  for  Albertans  with  a need  for  information 
in  alternative  formats,  but  it’ s a really  good  starting 
point.  I encourage  everyone  affected  by  this  policy 
to  provide  feedback  (both  good  and  bad)  at  the 
point  of  service,  and  to  our  office  if  you  wish. 
Like  anything  new,  some  learning  must  take  place 
on  both  sides  and  we  all  share  the  responsibility 
for  success  (or  failure). 

I would  like  to  acknowledge  that  some  depart- 
ments have  been  doing  a good  job  of  responding 
to  alternative  communication  needs  for  some  time 
now.  TTY  telephone  access  for  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  people  has  increased.  Our  FM  assistive 
listening  system  for  hard  of  hearing  people  has 
been  borrowed  numerous  times  by  departments 
doing  public  consultation.  Large  print  documents 
are  becoming  more  common,  and  wheelchair 
access  to  meetings  and  government  buildings  is 
improving. 

Now  government  departments  must  strive  for 
greater  consistency,  and  this  new  policy  will  assist 
them  in  achieving  that  end.  ♦ 


Clearly,  there  was  a great  deal  of  confusion  over  the  implementation  of  the  department’s  new  alternative  communications  policy. 
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Making  the  grade 

How  should  our  universities  address  disabiiity? 

Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 


I hat  material  should  be 
mandatory  learning  for 
I university  students?  Do 
universities  have  an  obligation  to 
move  beyond  the  role  of  providing 
pure  academic  instruction  to  include 
awareness  training  of  broader  soci- 
etal issues  like  disability,  particularly 
in  programs  in  the  area  of  human 
services? 

The  University  of  Alberta’s 
Faculty  of  Law  may  be  the  first  in 
the  province  to  embrace  such  a phi- 
losophy. For  the  past  three  years, 
all  first  year  law  students — there  are 
approximately  180 — have  been 
required  to  participate  in  four  in- 
tensive two  day  conferences  as  part 
of  the  Legal  Research  Law  400 
course.  Each  conference,  called  a 
Perspectives  Unit,  focuses  on  one 
of  four  areas:  women’s  issues,  abo- 
riginal issues,  poverty,  and  disabil- 
ity. A typical  Perspectives  Unit 
includes  presentations  made  by 
consumers  or  people  working  with  James  ( front) 

consumers,  panel  discussions  on 
relevant  issues,  films,  and  workshops  where  stu- 
dents break  into  small  groups  and  pursue  topics 
on  an  informal  basis  with  consumers.  Students 
write  an  exam  after  each  Perspective  Unit,  and  a 
passing  grade  is  required  on  all  four  exams  to 
successfully  complete  the  course. 

“Students  rarely  get  to  hear  the  viewpoints, 
the  opinions,  and  even  meet  the  people  who  may 
be  part  of  marginalized  or  disadvantaged  groups,” 
says  Lewis  Klar,  Associate  Dean  of  Law.  “The 
purpose  of  the  Perspectives  Units  is  to  open  their 
eyes  to  see  what  it’s  like  from  another  person’s 
position;  to  really  vividly  demonstrate  that  law 
impacts  upon  people  differently,  and  to  sensitize 
them  to  that.” 

“The  intent  is  to  produce  a more  sensitive 
lawyer  who  may  have  a better  idea  about  how  a 
person  from  one  of  these  groups  might  approach 
things,”  says  Patricia  James,  Director  of  the  Health 
Law  Institute,  an  affiliate  body  of  the  faculty  that 
is  dedicated  to  legal  research  and  public  legal  edu- 
cation in  the  area  of  health  law.  James,  who  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  recent  Perspectives 


and  Klar:  trying  to  produce  a “more  sensitive  lawyer" 


Unit  on  disability,  believes  that  student  interaction 
with  consumers  is  the  highlight  of  the  conferences. 

“There’s  a real  positive  effect  from  hearing 
from  people  who  are  disabled  themselves,  and 
that  they  live  ordinary  lives  like  everyone  else. 
The  average  person-and  future  lawyer-sees 
movies  and  reads  about  people  like  Rick  Hansen, 
and  it’s  either  people  you  think  you  should  have 
compassion  and  sympathy  for,  or  else  they’re 
heroes.  What’s  lost  is  that  these  people  live  ordi- 
nary lives,  and  that  disability  just  happens  to  be  an 
additional  dimension.” 

Klar  adds  that  the  program  has  a host  of  inci- 
dental benefits,  besides  breaking  down  stereotypes 
and  fears.  “Hopefully,  from  these  Perspectives 
Units,  at  least  some  of  these  students  will  get  the 
idea  that  this  is  an  area  that  they  want  to  devote 
some  of  their  time  to.  Another  benefit  is  that  we 
want  to  open  up  the  faculty  more  to  community. 
We’re  very  isolated  in  many  respects.  So  here’s 
an  opportunity  for  people  who  don’t  normally 
teach  the  law  faculty  to  come  and  be  part  of  the 
program  and  see  what  the  faculty  is  all  about. 


“My  sen.se  of  it  is  that  it's  a very 
important  part  of  our  curriculum, 
and  it's  been  working  out  quite  well. 

1 think  that  this  type  of  program  has 
an  impact  which  la.sts.”  ^ 

Students,  it  would  seem,  agree. 
The  most  recent  Perspectives  Unit  | 
on  disability,  like  all  other  Units.  ' 
was  evaluated  by  each  student  on  a 
five  point  scale,  with  five  being  the 
highest  score.  According  to  James, 
the  median  grade  was  four  or  above, 
with  positive  evaluations  outweigh- 
ing negative  by  about  ten  to  one. 

“1  think  the  purpose  of  the  Per- 
spectives Units  is  to  tr\'  and  have 
law  students  become  more  aware  of 
other  parts  of  society  or  issues  in 
society  that  we  may  not  be  covering 
in  our  courses,”  says  Lois 
Ostolosky,  a first  year  student  with 
a strong  interest  in  health  law. 
“Really  hearing  from  a disabled 
person,  first  of  all,  and  second  of 
all,  from  the  families,  about  all  the 
troubles  they  encounter — that  is 
what’s  going  to  motivate  law 
students  to  want  to  help.  I think  that  we  could  tr>' 
and  have  a more  well-rounded  legal  degree,  with 
more  emphasis  on  considering  all  aspects  of 
society.” 

Well-rounded  degrees:  it  sounds  like  a worth- 
while goal  for  any  faculty  in  any  of  Alberta’s 
universities.  Y et  the  offices  which  coordinate  ser\'- 
ices  for  disabled  students  at  the  U of  A and  U of  C 
aren’t  aware  of  any  other  mandatory,  consistent 
awareness  initiatives  similar  to  the  Perspectives 
Units  on  their  respective  campuses,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  obvious  programs  like  social 
work,  rehab  medicine,  and  special  education.  And 
so  the  Perspectives  Units  appear  to  be  an  anomaly, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  our  survey  is 
cursory  at  best. 

Would  the  average  dentist,  business  graduate, 
doctor,  architect  or  teacher  benefit  from  this  type 
of  program?  This  Council  believes  they  would. 

It’ s an  admittedly  biased  viewpoint,  but  it’ s inter- 
esting to  note  that  more  than  90  percent  of  first 
year  law  students  would  argue  in  agreement.  ♦ 
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Safety  or  Paternalism? 

The  debate  over  Transport  Canada’s  regulation  of  vehicle  conversions 


Diane  Earl,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


Is  there  a need  for 
enforcement? 

“Transport  Canada  believes  that  vehicles 
driven  by  persons  with  disabilities  should  provide 
the  same  level  of  protection  as  provided  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Canadian  vehicle  fleet,  especially 
since  persons  with  disabilities  buy  modified 
vehicles  out  of  necessity  rather  than  by  choice,” 
writes  Harry  B aergen,  Senior  Enforcement  Officer 
with  Transport  Canada,  in  an  April  brief  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Accessible  Transporta- 
tion (ACAT). 

Has  there  been  a recent  rash  of  accidents 
resulting  from  poor  conversions?  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  there  has  been  only  one  recorded 
death  in  Canada  of  a driver  of  a converted  vehicle. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  the  actual  conversion  was  thecause  of 
the  driver’s  death. 

But  according  to  Transport  Canada’s  testing, 
many  conversions  are  accidents  waiting  to  happen. 
“The  failure  rate  in  certification  and  comphance 
testing  is  much  higher  in  the  special  vehicle  in- 
dustry than  in  the  major  companies,”  writes 
Baergen  in  the  brief  to  ACAT.  “Test  failures  in 
the  second  stage  companies  run  approximately 
50%  compared  to  approximately  6%  in  the  major 
companies.”  Baergen  adds  that  two  major  con- 
cerns are  the  relocation  of  fuel  systems  to  areas 
where  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected,  and 
lessening  the  vehicle’ s ability  to  absorb  crash 
impact. 

Common  sense  tells  me  that  gas 
tank  explosions  and  vehicles 
not  capable  of 
absorbing 


or  the  last  25  years,  it’s  become  common 
for  people  who  use  wheelchairs  or  have 
other  mobility  impairments  to  drive  their 
own  vehicles.  This  has  been  made  possible  with 
modifications  done  by  second  stage  manufacturers 
(major  companies  like  Ford  and  Chrysler  being 
first  stage). 

Recently,  I’ve  heard  many  people,  including 
disabled  drivers  and  representatives  of  second 
stage  manufacturers,  express  concern  over  actions 
taken  by  Transport  Canada  to  apply  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  (MVS A)  to  this  industry. 

The  MVS  A is  “an  act  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture and  importation  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
vehicle  equipment  to  reduce  the  risk  of  death, 
injury  and  damage  to  property  and  the  environ- 
ment”. 

I would  never  downplay  the  need  for  safety, 
but  there  needs  to  be  a balance  between  safety  and 
affordability.  Excessive  safety  concerns  must  not 
outweigh  personal  choice  and  the  element  of  risk- 
taking, as  long  as  the  risk  is  only  to  the  end  users 
of  the  product  and  not  to  others  who  may  be  in 
close  proximity. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  the  understanding  that 
transportation  is  key  to  every  person’s  ability  to 
live  and  participate  independently  in  the  life  of 


the  community,  I began  a search  for  facts  to  address 
the  fears  which  are  being  communicated. 

What  does  Transport 
Canada  want  of  second 
stage  manufacturers? 

Typically,  second  stage  manufacturers  start 
off  with  a chassis  from  a parent  company  like  GM 
or  Ford.  These  vehicles  have  had  endless  testing 
and  millions  of  kilometers  of  road  use,  and  are 
federally  certified  by  Transport  Canada.  But  after 
the  vehicle  has  been  modified  (raising  the  roof, 
moving  fuel  tanks,  adding  seats,  lowering  the  floor, 
altering  steering,  brakes  and  suspension,  etc.),  it 
is  often  vastly  different  and  its  original  certifica- 
tion becomes  invalid. 

Transport  Canada  wants  all  second  stage 
manufacturers  to  re-certify  the  vehicle,  usually 
through  crash  and  other  forms  of  compliance 
testing.  The  process  by  which  this  occurs  is  called 
self-certification — each  manufacturer  is  required 
to  have  a compliance  expert  in  its  employ  to  ensure 
all  vehicles  meet  or  exceed  MVSA  standards. 

In  Alberta,  no  second  stage  manufacturers  cur- 
rently certifying  their  vehicles.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  manufacturers  allowed  to  certify 
their  vehicles:  the  market  determines  this. 


Officials  at  Transport  Canada  indicate  they  are  primarily  concerned  with  modifications  like  lowering  of  floors,  as  in  the  Chrysler  Minivan  above. 


crash  impact  translate  into  not  only  a threat  to 
vehicle  occupants,  butother  motorists.  With  a 50% 
failure  in  compliance  testing,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  for  enforcing  MVS  A requirements. 

Does  enforcement  mean 
higher  cost? 

I am  unable  to  find  facts  which  substantiate 
claims  of  higher  cost  to  the  purchaser  because  of 
certification.  However,  higher  cost  seems  like  a 
likely  outcome,  and  Transport  Canada  seems  to 
agree,  at  least  initially.  In  the  ACAT  brief,  a fig- 
ure of  $60,000 — half  for  the  cost  of  hiring  a com- 
pliance specialist  and  half  for  testing — is  used. 
Therefore,  if  a second  stage  manufacturer  produces 
100  modified  vehicles  a year,  the  additional  cost 
for  certification  may  be  $600  per  vehicle.  This  is 
certainly  not  unreasonable. 

But  Transport  Canada  officials  maintain  that 
they’ve  seen  certification  actually  reduce  costs  in 
the  long  run.  Among  their  observations  is  that 
certification  and  testing  lead  to  better  technical 
expertise  and  a higher  level  of  engineering,  thereby 
reducing  failures  and  warranty  costs. 

They  also  claim  that  certification  is  recognized 
by  the  original  manufacturer,  which  leads  to  a 
better  working  relationship  between  the  original 
manufacturer  and  the  second  stage  manufacturer. 
The  benefit  here  is  sharing  of  technology  and  a 
willingness  by  the  original  manufacturer  to  assist 
in  design,  warranty  issues,  shipping,  and  testing. 

Transport  Canada  maintains  that  certification 
actually  reduces  costs.  But  even  if  it  doesn’t,  is 
there  an  alternative,  given  the  50%  failure  rate  in 
compliance  testing? 

What  about  equipment  not 
requiring  modification? 

Some  people  have  raised  the  issue  of  equip- 
ment like  hand  controls  and  lifts  that  generally  do 
not  require  vehicle  modifications.  A specific  con- 
cern I’ve  heard  is  that  hand  controls  would  have 
to  be  tested  in  all  makes  and  models  of  vehicles, 
which  would  result  in  limited  choice  and  an  exor- 
bitant cost  which  would  have  to  be  recovered  from 
the  end  user. 

In  the  brief  to  ACAT,  Transport  Canada’s 
position  on  this  issue  is  very  clear:  “Transport 
Canada  does  not  take  action  on  such  installations 
of  hand  controls  and  other  mechanical  devices 
since  generally  they  do  not  affect  the  compliance 
of  the  vehicle.” 

As  I understand  it,  the  installation  of  van  lifts 
would  not  need  to  be  crash  tested  as  long  as  the 
integrity  of  the  vehicle  chassis  has  not  been  dis- 
rupted. 


Is  Transport  Canada  being 
inflexible  in  its  efforts  to 
enforce  the  MVSA? 

Whether  right  or  wrong,  I believe  the  answer 
to  this  is  yes.  For  example.  I’m  aware  of  a second 
stage  manufacturer  who  has  had  his  conversion 
package  crash  tested  in  the  United  States.  The 
speed  at  which  the  test  was  carried  out  was  29.5 
m.p.h.  But  Transport  Canada’s  safety  .standard 
for  fuel  system  integrity  calls  for  a test  at  a mini- 
mum of  30  m.p.h.,  so  the  vehicle  is  not  certifiable. 

It  seems  unreasonable.  However,  Transport 
Canada  insists  that  the  half  m.p.h.  difference  trans- 
lates into  a ten  percent  lower  test,  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  then  it  may  not  be  so  unreasonable. 

Conversely,  the  second  stage  manufacturer  I’m 
referring  to  has  supplemental  engineering  reports 
available,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  from  the 
findings  of  the  original  crash  test,  it  can  be  deter- 
mined the  results  would  be  the  same  given  an 
additional  half  m.p.h.  This  argument  has  not  been 
accepted  by  Transport  Canada. 

Another  point  being  made  by  this  second  stage 
manufacturer  and  others  is  that  Transport  Canada’ s 
American  counterpart,  the  National  Highway 
Traffice  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  is  far 
more  flexible  in  its  enforcement  of  similar  safety 
standards.  A specific  claim  is  that  modified  vehi- 
cles have  been  exempted  from  compliance  with 
safety  standards.  Transport  Canada  says  this  sim- 
ply isn’t  true.  Only  one  situation — that  of  a vehi- 
cle driven  by  someone  using  a wheelchair — has 
been  exempted  from  the  regulation  concerning 
seatbelts. 

But  there  is  a significant  difference  in  the  way 
second  stage  manufacturers  have  to  prove  com- 
pliance with  the  regulations.  In  Canada,  crash  test- 
ing must  be  done  to  prove  compliance  with  many 
standards.  In  the  U.S.,  a process  called  “due  care” 
allows  a company  to  affirm  that  it  has  conducted 
proper  analyses  of  its  design  to  prove  the  vehicle 
should  pass  the  test.  This  certainly  seems  much 
more  reasonable  and  is  no  doubt  less  expensive. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  actual  test  results,  what  is 
the  margin  of  error  of  the  analyses? 

What  about  protecting  the 
driver  at  all  costs? 

Transport  Canada  officials  have  expressed 
concern  that  persons  with  weak  upper  body 
strength,  particularly  persons  who  are  quadriple- 
gic, will  have  difficulty  exiting  a vehicle  following 
a crash.  I must  state  unequivocally  that  this  is  an 
extremely  paternalistic  attitude  and  should  never 
be  a consideration  during  the  development  of  regu- 
lation. The  element  of  risk-taking  is  a right  of 
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people  with  disabilities,  as  it  is  for  ever)'  other 
citizen  in  this  country.  We  have  the  technology  to 
ensure  that  every  vehicle  on  the  road  is  outfitted 
with  a Formula  One  type  of  titanium  crash  cage. 
But  we  don’t,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Excessive  concern  for  driver  safely  in  the  event 
ofno-fault  collisions  should  not  drive  enforcement 
of  MVSA  standards. 

What’s  the  bottom  line? 

When  I originally  set  out  to  research  this  issue, 
I believed  Transport  Canada  was  in  the  process  of 
imposing  unusually  harsh  restrictions  on  second 
stage  manufacturers.  The  result,  it  appeared,  would 
be  restriction  of  choice  and  increased  cost  for  the 
end  user.  I am  no  longer  convinced  of  this. 

When  statistical  information  clearly  points  to 
a problem,  that  problem  has  to  be  solved.  In  this 
case.  Transport  Canada  wants  converted  vehicles 
to  have  the  same  safety  levels  as  all  other  vehicles 
on  the  road.  As  an  operator  of  a motor  vehicle,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  disagree  with  this  request.  Not 
only  do  I want  to  ensure  the  vehicle  I drive  is  safe, 
but  I want  all  other  vehicles  using  the  same  roads 
to  be  safe  as  well. 

As  a person  with  a disability,  1 want  to  have 
choice  and  the  expectation  of  paying  a reasonable 
cost  balanced  with  the  need  for  safety.  In  Trans- 
port Canada’s  position  on  the  above  issues,  I am 
hard-pressed  to  find  anything  that  indicates  an 
impending  lack  of  choice  or  significantly  higher 
expense  as  a result  of  increased  enforcement. 

However,  I believe  Transport  Canada  isn’t 
going  out  of  its  way  to  work  with  people  with 
disabilities  or  second  stage  manufacturers 
currently  not  certifying  vehicles.  These  manufac- 
turers report  that  they  do  recognize  the  need  for 
regulation  and  safety.  But  they  want  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  so  do  people  with  disabilities.  They 
want  to  establish  a dialogue  and  create  a better 
understanding  of  the  type  of  conversions  that  are 
necessary. 

The  fact  that  this  controversy  exists  is  proof  of 
a lack  of  dialogue.  Perhaps  Transport  Canada 
would  be  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of  NHTSA,  which 
has  formed  a Working  Group  on  Automotive 
Safety  for  Persons  with  Disabilities.  The  goals  of 
this  group  are  to  create  a better  understanding 
about  people  using  adaptive  equipment,  safety 
issues,  and  cost-effective  improvements. 

Nobody  ’ s arguing  the  need  for  safety.  It’ s time 
for  Transport  Canada  to  invite  consumers  and  the 
industry  to  work  with  it  to  make  sure  there  is  a 
good  understanding  by  all  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  regulations  and  the  impact  these 
regulations  have  on  drivers  with  disabilities.  ♦ 
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Communication  access  for  aii 

Government’s  new  policy  is  a step  in  the  right  direction 

Cliff  Bridges,  Council  Communications 


nt’s  true.  Two  and  a half  years  after  the 
Council  published  the  reportAltemative 
Communications,  the  Alberta  government 
has  implemented,  at  least  in  part,  the  recommen- 
dations it  contains.  The  result  is  a spanking  new 
Alternative  Communications  Policy. 

Around  the  offices  of  the  Premier’s  Council, 
we’ ve  been  using  the  somewhat  cumbersome  term 
“alternative  communications”  for  years,  so  we 
scarcely  give  it  a second  thought.  We’ve  even 
unconsciously  abbreviated  it  to  “altcom”,  which 
is  certainly  shorter,  but  probably  no  less  confusing 
to  the  uninitiated. 

People  who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  have  some  other 
disability  preventing  them  from  communicating 
in  traditional  methods  have  alternative  communi- 
cation needs.  A senior  with  poor  eyesight,  for 
example,  may  require  written  materials  in  large 
print.  Another  example  would  be  someone  who  is 
hard  of  hearing  and  requires  an  assistive  listening 
device  to  hear  other  participants  at  a meeting.  A 
deaf  person  at  the  same  meeting  might  require  a 
sign  language  interpreter. 

The  new  Alternative  Communications  Policy 
apphes  only  to  provincial  government  departments 
(thtAltemative  Communications  report  was  also 
directed  at  the  justice  system,  schools,  etc.).  Simply 
explained,  the  policy  requires  government  depart- 
ments to  provide  information — whether  in  the 
form  of  pamphlet,  video,  form,  public  meeting,  or 
simply  telephone  conversation — in  a format  that 
can  be  understood  by  the  person  making  the 
request. 

“We  have  to  consider  the  needs  of  everybody 
when  we  develop  our  materials,”  explains  Garth 
Norris,  Director  of  Communications  for  Alberta 
Education.  “We  have  to  make  departments 
understand  that  one  type  of  communication 
doesn’t  necessarily  meet  the  needs  of  every 
Albertan,  and  that,  as  a government,  we  do  have  a 
responsibility  to  try  and  meet  the  needs  of  all 
Albertans.” 

How  will  this  be  done?  Norris,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  policy,  says  that  each  department 
will  be  responsible  for  implementing  the  policy. 
He  explains  that  he  will  have  an  ongoing  role 
providing  support  and  advice  in  terms  of  how  the 
details  are  implemented.  “We’ll  try  and  establish 
a central  resource  centre,  for  information  on 
different  ways  of  meeting  needs  for  alternative 


communications  and  providing  advice  for  other 
departments.” 

He  adds  that  he  is  looking  at  “developing  a 
whole  package  of  resource  materials  for  other  de- 
partments” which  might  include  a list  of  available 
technical  resources  and  suppliers,  as  well  as  rel- 
evant experiences  from  federal  and  other 
provincial  governments. 

When  will  all  this  happen?  Technically,  the 
policy  has  already  been  put  in  place,  although 
Norris  concedes  that  all  is  not  yet  running 
smoothly.  “Obviously,  it  will  take  a little  while 
for  each  department  to  review  all  of  the  resources 


they  produce  and  the  occasions  when  this  policy 
might  have  application.” 

He  adds  that  a review  will  take  place  in  one 
year  to  see  if  the  policy  “meets  the  needs  identified 
by  the  Premier’ s Council  in  its  recommendations.” 

How  does  the  Council  feel  about  the  policy? 
Perhaps  the  only  problem  with  it  is  its  nebulous 
nature  in  certain  areas;  the  last  sentence  in  the 
“Policy”  statement  section  being  the  most  notable: 

Information  will  be  provided  in  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective format  possible  to  meet  the  communication 
need  of  the  individual  client. 

Consider,  for  example,  a deaf  person  attending 
a one-on-one  meeting  with  a government  official. 
Would  the  most  cost-efficient  format  be  scrib- 
bling notes  back  and  forth?  In  the  Council’ s eyes, 
this  would  be  entirely  unacceptable,  as  the  situa- 
tion would  undoubtedly  call  for  a sign  language 
interpreter. 

Another  issue  still  needing  resolution  is 
whether  or  not  this  policy  will  apply  to  MLA’s. 
Generally  speaking,  MLA’s  do  a great  deal  of 
communicating  with  their  constituents,  particu- 
larly at  election  time.  Logically,  MLA’s  should 
be  obligated  to  use  the  communication  method 
suitable  to  the  person  requesting  information.  As 
the  cost  of  most  alternative  communication  is  only 
fractionally  more  (large  print  as  opposed  to  regular 
print,  for  example),  the  added  expense  isn’ t likely 
to  be  an  issue. 

However,  with  some  communication  facilita- 
tion methods  like  sign  language  interpreting,  costs 
can  be  significant.  MLA’s,  however,  have  little 
ability  to  recover  these  costs,  and  some  may  be 
resistant  to  pulling  out  their  own  wallets  to  pay  for 
the  bill. 

The  Council  believes  that  nebulous  areas  like 
this  have  the  potential  to  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ing and  conflict. 

But  providing  both  parties — government  and 
consumer — let  common  sense  prevail,  such  con- 
flict can  probably  be  avoided  and  a balance 
between  cost-efficiency  and  practicality  found. 
And  the  ambiguity  in  certain  sections  is  vastly 
outweighed  by  the  positive  message  contained  in 
the  policy  as  a whole:  government  is  making  a 
concerted  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Albertans, 
regardless  of  communication  need.  ♦ 
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Alternative  Communications  Policy:  Access  to  Government  Documents,  Public  Meetings  and  Services 


POLICY 

The  Government  of  Alberta  will  ensure  equitable 
access  to  the  information  intended  for  the  general 
public  in  its  publications,  public  meetings  and 
services,  to  persons  with  alternative  communica- 
tions needs.  Information  will  be  provided  within 
a reasonable  time  and  at  a cost  that  will  not  exceed 
that  charged  persons  without  alternative  commu- 
nication needs.  Information  will  be  provided  in 
the  most  cost  effective  format  possible  to  meet  the 
communication  need  of  the  individual  client. 

BACKGROUND 

The  ability  to  communicate  is  essential  if  people 
are  to  give  and  receive  and  understand  information. 
Albertans  require  reasonable  access  to  government 
information  through  publication,  audio-visual 
presentations,  public  meetings  and  services  so  that 
government  services  and  programs  are  effective 
and  meet  the  needs  of  Albertans. 

In  September  1992  the  Premier’s  Council  on 
the  Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  presented 
to  government  thdrAltemative  Communications 
recommendations  report.  Five  areas  were  identified 
for  policy  development;  Government,  the  Justice 
System,  Educational  Resources,  Sign  Language 
Interpreters,  and  Communication  Technology. 
This  policy  addresses  recommendation  one: 
Government. 

DEFINITIONS 

1 . Persons  with  alternative  communications  needs 
are  individuals  who,  because  of  age,  level  of 
literacy,  mental,  physical,  sensory  (deaf/hard  of 
hearing,  blind/visually  impaired)  or  learning 
disability,  are  unable,  without  assistance,  to  access 
government  information  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  to  them,  or  to  understand  or  be  under- 
stood by  government  service  providers. 

2.  Alternative  communications  formats  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to;  the  use  of  print 
materials  in  alternative  formats  such  as  audio  tapes, 
Braille,  large  print,  or  synthesized  speech;  the 
inclusion  of  open/closed  captioning  for 
videotapes;  the  provision  of  communications 
assistance  from  assistive  listening  devices,  sign 
language  interpreters,  oral  communications 
facilitators,  readers,  or  notetakers. 

GUIDELINES  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  Communications  Branch  within  each  depart- 
ment will  coordinate  the  provision  of  information 
for  individuals  with  alternative  communication 
needs.  The  Public  Affairs  Bureau  is  designated  to 
gather  and  disseminate  information  regarding 


alternative  formats  and  services,  and  provide 
advice  and  expertise  to  Departments  with  respect 
to  the  implementation  of  the  Policy.  It  is  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  individual  Depart- 
ments or  Agencies  to  determine  the  most  cost 
effective  and  efficient  way  to  meet  the  communi- 
cations needs  of  their  clients,  including  clients 
with  alternative  communication  needs. 

Formal  request  for  information  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act  and  Regulations  will  be  governed  by  that  Act 
and  Regulations. 

Government  Publications/Productions 

1.  Self-identification  of  the  need  for  alternative 
communications,  or  identification  of  need  by  an 
advocate  or  guardian  will  be  accepted  as  a 
requirement  for  access  to  alternative  communi- 
cations formats. 

2.  Generally,  alternative  formats  of  government 
publications/productions  intended  for  the  general 
public  should  be  made  available,  upon  request, 
within  a reasonable  time.  If  it  can  be  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a significant  demand  for  a 
publication  by  people  with  print-handicaps, 
alternative  formats  may  be  prepared  in  advance. 

3.  Government  documents  should  contain  a state- 
ment indicating  what  alternative  formats  are 
available  and  where  they  can  be  obtained. 

Formats 

1 . The  standard  array  of  alternative  print  formats 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  large  print 
(14-18  point  type),  audio  tape  and  Braille. 

2 . Audio-visual  productions  should  be  accompanied 
by  open/closed  captions  or,  where  appropriate, 
descriptive  narration  or  some  other  form  of 
communications  assistance. 

3.  Government  libraries  should  arrange  to  make 
available,  when  appropriate,  the  required  services 
of  a reader  upon  request,  with  reasonable  advance 
notice,  in  order  to  provide  access  to  government 
publications,  books  and  reports  containing  infor- 
mation intended  for  the  public. 

Charges  for  Services 

Cost  of  services  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Departments  concerned.  Charges  to  clients  will 
not  be  higher  than  those  to  clients  without  alterna- 
tive needs. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS  AND  HEARINGS 

1 . Generally,  alternative  formats  of  communication 
should  be  provided  at  public  meetings  and  hearings 
when  it  can  readily  be  anticipated  there  will  be  a 
need  for  them,  or  with  reasonable  advance  notice 


of  need.  Alternative  communications  access  may 
include  sign  language  interpreters,  materials  in 
large  print,  oral  communications  facilitators, 
notetakers  or  assistive  listening  devices. 

2.  The  location  for  meetings  and  hearings  should 
be  physically  accessible  to  persons  with  disabilities. 
Physical  considerations  should  include:  wheel- 
chair access,  washroom  access,  good  lighting,  the 
use  of  backlit  projectors  to  avoid  the  need  to  dim 
lights,  and  good  acoustics/minimal  background 
noise. 

Public  Notices 

1 . Notices/advertising  of  public  meetings  should 
indicate  accessibility  by  use  of  international  wheel- 
chair and  ear  symbols.  Notices/advertising  should 
state  that  alternative  communications  formats  will 
be  made  available  with  reasonable  advance  notice 
and  indicate  the  person  to  contact  to  access  those 
services. 

2.  In  those  instances  where  alternative  communi- 
cations formats  are  being  provided,  notices  of 
public  meetings  should  indicate  what  specific  for- 
mats/services will  be  available. 

Charges  for  Services 

Upon  determination  by  the  Department  of  the  type 
of  access  needed,  the  appropriate  communication 
assistance  should  be  arranged  and  paid  for  by  the 
Department  holding  the  meeting  or  public  hearing. 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICES 

Government  services  include  all  those  in  which 
there  may  be  lengthy,  complex  or  confidential 
communications. 

Means  of  Providing  Access 

1 . The  range  of  supports  available  with  advance 
notice  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  sign 
language  interpreters,  oral  communications 
facilitators,  intervenors  (for  deaf-blind),  guides 
or  readers,  notetakers,  and  materials  in  alternative 
formats. 

2.  Communications  branches  of  Departments 
should  ensure  telephone  access  via  TDD  (Tel- 
ecommunications Device  for  the  Deaf),  through 
the  Government  RITE  system  for  low  activity 
areas,  and  through  separate  TDD  lines  for  higher 
volume  areas.  The  availability  of  a TDD  should 
be  listed  in  telephone  directories.  Training  in  the 
proper  use  of  this  equipment  should  be  provided 
to  affected  staff. 

Charges  for  Services 

Cost  of  services  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  providing  them. 
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Keys  to  success 

New  keyboard  technology  allows  computing  for  all 


Technology  front  and  center 

The  latest  in  assistive  devices  wiii  be  on  dispiay  at  Gienrose’s  open  house 


Qhe  Glenrose  Hospital’s  Assitive  Device 
Service  is  holding  an  open  house  on  May 
17, 1995.  A resource  centre  for  assistive 
technology  and  service  delivery  in  Northern 
Alberta,  the  Assistive  Device  Service  (ADS)  offers 
a wide  array  of  technological  devices  designed  to 
assist  people  with  disabilities  with  living 
independently  in  their  communities. 


Equipment  will  be  demonstrated  in  four  main 
areas: 

• Augmentative  communication:  using  sign, 
symbol  boards,  devices,  and  computers  if  you 
can’t  speak  clearly 

• Computer  access:  finding  different  ways  of 
using  a computer  if  you  can’t  use  a keyboard 
of  mouse 


• Power  mobility:  driving  an  electric  wheelchair 
if  you  can’t  use  a regular  joystick 

• Environmental  control:  controlling  lights, 
doors,  etc.  if  you  can’t  move. 

The  open  house  will  take  place  at  the 
Gienrose’s  Quiet  Atrium,  located  at  10230  - 1 1 1 
avenue.  For  more  information,  contact  Chris 
Beliveau  at  471-2262  ext.  2440.  ♦ 


miniature  and  work  with  the  slight  touch  of  a hand 
or  mouth  controlled  wand. 

The  latest  version  is  the  Advanced  Magic 
Wand  Keyboard,  for  use  on  Mac  or  PC  platforms. 
This  version  duplicates  every  key  and  function  of 
a standard  IBM  keyboard  on  a typing  area  meas- 
uring 6.5  by  3 inches.  It  also  has  abuilt-in  Microsoft 
compatible  mouse,  which  works  through  the  key- 
board and  requires  no  additional  hardware. 

Magic  Wand  Keyboards,  like  the  BAT 
Personal  Keyboard,  plug  directly  into  the  standard 
keyboard  port.  For  more  information,  contact  In 
Touch  Systems  at  1 -800-332-MAGIC.  ♦ 


The  BAT  Personal  Keyboard  (above)  and  the  Advanced  Magic  Wand  Keyboard  (belov\/) 


rom  providing  sophisticated  environ- 
mental controls  to  creating  a wealth  of 
new  jobs,  computers  are  resulting  in 
greater  independence  and  a level  playing  field  for 
people  who  have  mobility  and  sensory  impairments . 

But  many  people  with  disabilities  can’t  make 
effective  use  of  computers  because  they  lack  a 
suitable  interface.For  instance,  some  people  with 
spinal  cord  injuries  have  more  dexterity  in  one 
hand  than  the  other.  Enter  the  BAT  Personal  Key- 
board for  one  handed  typing,  produced  by  Infogrip 
Inc.  of  New  Y ork.  This  revolutionary  device  com- 
presses all  the  capabilities  of  a traditional  extended 
keyboard  into  a compact,  seven  key  unit  that  is 
operated  with  one  hand. 

Users  press  combinations  of  keys  like  piano 
chords  to  input  text.  The  device,  available  in  right 
and  left  handed  versions,  plugs  into  a computer 
the  same  way  a traditional  keyboard  does  and 
needs  no  additional  software.  Basic  skills  can  be 
learned  in  about  an  hour.  When  proficient,  users 
can  reach  up  to  50  words  a minute.  Users  can  also 
create  alibrary  of  commonly  used  words  or  phrases 
and  insert  them  as  a macro.  The  device  might  also 
be  useful  for  blind  users:  while  reading  Braille 
with  one  hand,  the  other  could  enter  text. 

The  BAT  Personal  Keyboard  is  available  in 
both  Mac  and  PC  versions.  Cost  is  about  $199. 
For  more  information,  contact  Infogrip  toll-free 
at  1-800-397-0921. 

Another  innovative  keyboard  design  comes 
courtesy  of  In  Touch  Systems  of  Spring  Valley, 
NY.  The  company’s  line  of  Magic  Wand  Key- 
boards are  designed  for  people  with  limited  or  no 
hand/arm  movement.  Magic  Wand  Keyboards  are 
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Red  Arrow’s  super  coaches 

Another  accessible  choice  for  disabled  travellers 


ed  Arrow — Alberta’s  luxury  alternative 
to  Greyhound — has  updated  their  entire 
fleet  with  four  new  wheelchair  accessi- 
ble ‘super  coaches’.  The  company,  which  offers 
service  between  Fort  McMurray,  Edmonton,  Red 
Deer  and  Calgary,  describes  their  service  as  “North 
America’s  first  fully  accessible,  seamless  inter- 
city transportation  system.” 

Each  of  the  Canadian  made  Prevost  H345  ’ s is 
equipped  with  a wheelchair  lift  at  the  back.  As 
well,  signage  in  alternative  formats  is  provided 
for  blind  and  deaf  passengers. 

“The  decision  to  accommodate  travellers  with 
mobility  impairments  was  not  based  on  seeking 
financial  return  from  this  market  segment,”  says 
GM  Jerry  Gibbons.  “The  decision  was  based  en- 
tirely on  our  commitment  to  treat  each  and  every 
passenger  with  the  respect  they  deserve.” 

Other  features  of  the  coaches  include  phone, 
fax,  and  lap-top  A/C  power  supply  for  the  business 
traveller.  There’s  also  televisions,  a stereo  system. 


and  a snackbar  with  refrigerator.  “What  you’re 
getting  onto  is  a 747  on  wheels,  at  about  20%  of 
the  price,”  says  Gibbons. 

There  is  a down  side  to  the  gleaming  new 
coaches.  There  is  only  room  for  one  wheelchair 
onboard,  and  additional  wheelchair  users  can  only 
be  accommodated  if  they  can  transfer  to  existing 
seats.  As  well,  the  washroom  is  not  accessible, 
and  lack  of  space  between  seats  and  the  snackbar 
prevents  wheelchairs  from  moving  up  the  aisle. 
Maybe  this  explains  Red  Arrow’s  somewhat 
paternalistic  policy  of  charging  all  wheelchair 
passengers  the  student  rate — about  five  dollars  less 
than  what  other  passengers  would  spend  on  a one 
way  ticket  between  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  thatthere  is  no  existing 
legislation  forcing  motor  coach  carriers  to  offer 
wheelchair  accessible  service,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  So  despite  the  service’s  shortcomings. 
Red  Arrow  is  to  be  congratulated  on  their  vision 
and  proactive  stance.  ♦ 


Notes  from  all  over 

Technology,  programs  & services,  court  cases,  etc. 


New  fitness  programs 

The  Rick  Hansen  Centre,  the  U of  A-based 
fitness  and  health  facility  for  adults  with  disabili- 
ties, has  expanded  its  programming.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  fitness  programs,  the  Centre  is  now 
offering  12  new  short  term  programs. 

The  new  offerings  include  wheelchair  aerobics, 
heart  health,  canoeing  on  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
and  making  yourself  marketable. 

For  more  information  or  a copy  of  the  Spring 
& Summer  95  program  guide,  call  492-9236. 

Workshops  for  caregivers 

A series  of  workshops  being  offered  by 
Edmonton’s  Grant  MacEwan  Community 
College  is  aimed  at  empowering  participants  with 
the  knowledge  and  skills  they  require  to  effec- 
tively and  safely  provide  assistance  to  others. 

The  workshops  offer  training  in  specific  areas 
for  anyone  assisting  individuals  with  the  basics  of 
living,  either  short  term  or  long  term.  This  includes 
family  and  friends  of  those  requiring  assistance, 
or  personal  care  attendants  and  residential  aides 


who  wish  to  supplement  their  existing  training. 
The  workshops  are  taught  by  registered  nurses 
who  are  familiar  with  the  challenges  facing  indi- 
viduals who  choose  to  live  independently  at  home. 

Half  of  the  three  hour  workshops  were  pre- 
sented in  March,  but  the  remaining  six  take  place 
in  the  second  half  of  May,  beginning  on  the  16th. 
Topics  include;  safe  body  posture,  safe  lifting  and 
movement,  exercising  inactive  limbs,  hygiene  for 
feet  and  nails,  grooming  and  bathing,  and  healthy 
eating. 

These  workshops  are  particularly  timely, 
considering  the  trend  to  independent  living  for 
people  with  disabilities,  chronic  conditions,  and 
seniors.  For  more  information,  call  497-4072. 

Reading  made  easier 

British  researchers  have  developed  a new 
system  that  helps  people  with  dyslexia  to  read. 
Dyslexia  is  a common  learning  disability  that  in- 
terferes with  the  perception  of  words  and  letters. 

Studies  have  shown  that  wearing  glasses  with 
specific  colour  tints  helps  improve  some  children’ s 


Wheelchair  access  to  the  super  coach  is 
provided  with  a lift  at  the  back 


ability  to  read.  The  system  developed  by  the  Brit- 
ish researchers  allows  users  to  determine  which 
precision  ophthalmic  tint  is  best  for  them.  Refrac- 
tive prescription  glasses  with  the  most  suitable 
tint  can  then  be  made  for  each  individual. 

The  system,  known  as  a colorimeter,  was 
devised  at  the  British  Medical  Research  Coun- 
cil’s Applied  Psychology  Unit  in  Cambridge,  in 
collaboration  with  Cerium  Visual  Technologies 
based  in  Kent.  It’s  estimated  that  throughout  the 
world,  at  least  two  pupils  per  classroom  have  a 
form  of  reading  difficulty. 

Yes  to  air  conditioning 

The  Federal  Court  of  Canada  has  ruled  that 
the  cost  of  an  air  conditioner  used  by  a person 
with  multiple  sclerosis  is  a legitimate  medical 
expense  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Last  December,  the  court  found  in  favour  of 
Nigel  Brown,  who  argued  that  an  air  conditioner 
prescribed  by  a physician  assisted  his  wife  in 
walking  since  it  kept  her  environment  cool  and 
reduced  the  severity  of  her  MS  symptoms.  ♦ 
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A taxing  time  of  the  year 

The  spring  issue  of  ARCH  TYPE  takes  the  pain  out  of  tax  preparation 


I ith  the  exception  of  accountants,  tax  time 
isn’ t a highlight  for  most.  But  for  people 
I with  disabilities,  preparing  the  yearly  re- 
turn presents  a unique  set  of  challenges. 

What  expenses  are  claimable?  Can  I use  the 
disability  tax  credit?  Is  my  income  support  tax- 
able? The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  can  be 
found  in  the  most  recent  issue  of  ARCH  TYPE, 
the  magazine  that  “defends  the  rights  of  people 
with  disabilities”. 


ARCH  TYPE  is  published  by  ARCH  (Advo- 
cacy Resource  Centre  for  the  Handicapped),a 
Toronto-based  non-profit  community  legal  clinic 
which  defends  and  promotes  the  rights  of  people 
with  disabilities  through  litigation,  law/policy 
reform,  and  community  education/development. 

ARCH  TYPE  is  published  bi-monthly,  and  is 
currently  available  at  a special  introductory  one 
year  subscription  rate  of  $5 .00 — a bargain,  if  there 
ever  was  one. 


If  this  is  the  first  you’ ve  heard  of  this  excellent 
publication,  the  latest  issue,  with  43  of  its  7 3 pages 
devoted  to  tax  issues  for  people  with  disabilities, 
may  be  of  little  use  to  you,  since  tax  time  has  come 
and  gone.  However,  it  would  certainly  serve  as  an 
excellent  reference  for  next  year. 

For  more  information  or  to  subscribe,  contact 
ARCH,  Suite  255  - 40  Orchard  View  Blvd., 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4R  1B9  tel.  (416)482-8255 
or  TTY  (416)  482-1254.  ♦ 


Coming  events 

Seminars,  symposiums,  conferences,  meetings 


The  Northern  Alberta  Brain  Injury  Society 
presents  1 5 th  Annual  New  Beginnings  Conference. 
June  1 to  3, 1995,  in  Calgary.  Theme:  Transition 
to  Community.  Contact:  Conference  Connections 
at  468-0195. 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vitalize  ’95 
Provincial  Volunteer  Conference.  June  8 to  10, 
1995,  in  Calgary.  Theme:  opportunity  for  volun- 
teers to  share  information  in  the  areas  of  human, 
organization  and  financial  development.  Contact: 
Wild  Rose  Foundation,  Suite  2007,  Toronto 
Dominion  Tower,  Edmonton  Centre,  Edmonton, 
Alberta  T5J2Z1. 

The  Calgary  Learning  Centre  presents  its  8th 
Annual  Summer  Institute.  August  21  to  23, 1995, 
at  the  University  of  Calgary.  Theme:  Taking 


Action:  Practical  Strategies  for  the  Inclusive 
Classroom.  Contact:  The  Calgary  Learning 
Centre,  3939  - 20th  Street  S.W.,  Calgary,  AB 
T2T4Z9  tel.  686-9300. 

The  Canadian  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Professionals  and  the  Canadian  Association  for 
Vocational  Evaluators  and  Work  Adjustment 
present  a vocational  rehabilitation  conference. 
October  11  to  13,  1995  at  the  World  Trade  & 
Convention  Centre  in  Halifax,  N.S.  Theme: 
Whose  Rehab  is  it  anyway?  Contact  Conference 
Co-Chairs  Warren  Comeau  and  Neil  Pierce,  c/o 
Rehabilitation  Alternatives  Limited,  Box  3511, 
Saint  John,  New  Brunswick  E2M  4Y 1 . 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Suicide  Prevention 
presents  Building  Connections  for  Suicide 


Is  your  association  or  agency  spon- 
soring a provincial  or  national  confer- 
ence or  workshop?  If  so,  please 
forward  the  pertinent  information  to: 
The  Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status 
of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alberta) 
Fax:  422-9691 


Prevention  Annual  Conference.  October  1 1 to  14, 
1995,  in  Banff  Theme:  preventing  suicide. 
Contact:  The  Suicide  Information  & Education 
Centre  at  245-3900  (Calgary). 


The  last  word 


It  is  not  what  you  do  for  your  children  but  what  you  have  taught  them  to  do  for  themselves  that  will  make  them 
successful  human  beings. 

-ANN  LANDERS 
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